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Vou. II.] BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1838.  [No. 12. 
ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION DURING CONVULSIVE FITS IN CHILDREN.— 
FITS—THEIR NATURAL CAUSES. 


In Bell’s Eclectic Journal of Medicine for February I find an inter- 
esting paper upon the above subject, by Lawson Carr, M. D. copied 
from the London Medical Gazette. It is certainly a subject of great 
importance to parents, nurses and physicians, and with the hope that 
a knowledge of the practice it recommends may be the means of say- 
ing the life of some fellow being, I take the liberty of abridging the 
article for the Journal. I shall use the language of the author or my 
own, just as I can best secure brevity without injuring the sense. 

In the number of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal for 
April, 1818, Mr. Jerry speaks of the successful employment of artifi- 
cial respiration in the case of still-born children, and urges the neces- 
sity of long continued perseverance even in apparently hopeless cases. 
In one instance, resuscitation took place after two hours and a half; 
and in another after one hour and three-quarters, in which instance 
the child was completely restored. “I have met,” says Dr. Cape, 
“with several instances where I have been equally successful when 
the action of the heart was not in the least perceptible, and when for 
avery considerable time, all appearance of vitality was absent, and 





yet, after artificial respiration had been kept up for a time in which 


verance seemed hopeless, the action of the heart began to be dis- 


|} ‘tinguished. The livid aspect gave place to the colors of health, and 


the lungs at length were called into action. Having never received 
the diploma which answers for a ticket of admission into the penetra- 
lia of the professional duties, we do not know whether artificial respir- 
ation is generally tried in the cases of still-born infants. If it is not, 
itought to be, as it might be the means, undoubtedly, of saving the 
life of many a little stranger. That is a subject, however, which we 
must leave to doctors and nurses ; and we return to Dr. Cape’s arti- 
cle. 

“ My object now is to call the attention of the profession to the ap- 
plication of the same means of artificial respiration in the asphyxia 
that is frequently met with during a convulsive fit in young infants. 
I believe that many a child has been lost—often, and after the long- 
suspended act of respiration has ceased entirely—from the attendants 
limiting their measures to hot-baths, frictions, cold water splashing to 


4 the face, stimulating applications to the nostrils, etc. when the artifi- 
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cial inflation of the lungs with the alternate expulsion of the air 
pressing the chest and abdomen, would have restored the lost fung. 
tion and recovered the child. I have met with several*successful cage, 
of this character. 

On the 20th March, 1837, an infant, five days old, had been in pe. 
fect health (?) up to the moment that he was suddenly seized with , 
most severe attack of convulsions, the cause of which appeared to be, 
the overloading of the stomach on the preceding evening. The regyj. 
ration was completely stopped in most of the fits, and recovered, after 
a frightful interval, by convulsive gasps and sobs, followed by deep 
sighs. The duration of the fits varied from eight minutes to three 
quarters of an hour, at intervals varying from a half hour to an how 
and a quarter. 

After the twelfth fit the bowels acted for the first time from the high. 
er intestines ; after which there was only one mild though long sei. 
ure, when the child went to sleep and was perfectly well the next day, 

The whole case shows to what extent functional mischief may affect 
the brain and spinal column, excited by sympathetic irritation, without 
any inflammation or change of structure ; for the fits ceased almost im. 
mediately after the operation of the medicine administered by the 
mouth. Respiration was entirely suspended during the greater part of 
the fits, and even the action of the heart could not be felt for mor 
than ten minutes in two of the fits, and the child lay to all appearance 
dead. It was at such times that I proceeded to restore its suspended 
functions by inflating the lungs, by breathing into the mouth of the 
infant from my own, closing the nostrils and compressing the thorar 
after each inflation; observing the natural periods of frequency as 
much as possible. I am quite convinced that the child would have 
been lost had it not been for the artificial aid thus afforded to nature 
in the severe struggle, till the offending matter was expelled. By 
means of the artificial respiration the color, (especially of the face and 
lips), turned from purple to red ; still there was no breathing, till a 
convulsive gasp announced the termination of the fit. Some recom- 
mend a tube passed into the throat instead of breathing into the 
mouth ; but there is danger of its injuring the soft parts of the throat, 
and also, of its being displaced. Some object, too, to the employment 
of one’s own breath, as the expired air is loaded with carbonic acid 
and is also deprived of a portion of its oxygen. Purer air would, 
no doubt, be better, but unless its temperature could also be kept up 
to that of the human body, we should lose one of its restorative pro- 
perties, of perhaps as much consequence as the other; and in the 

hurry and confusion of a still-born child or a convulsive fit, there is 
no time to make the necessary preparations. What I would most wish 
to insist upon, is the necessity of perseverance in such instances ; and 
perhaps the history of this case may induce others to persevere fo the 
very last, and thus perhaps, as in this instance, restore an only child 
to its anxious parents.” 

There are a few points in this case to which I would invite the at- 

tention of readers. In regard to the artificial respiration it will be ol | 





ave 
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served that during the fits, the child did not breath at all, even when 
the lungs were inflated by the doctor. This fact ought to be remem- 
bered ; because most people would naturally suppose that the object 
of the artificial inflation of the lungs was to set the child breathing 
again; they would think it did no good unless such was the effect, 
and would be likely to desist in despair when they found that the 
child’s natural breathing was not restored. We must remember that 
it cannot be expected that the child should breathe while the fit last- 
ed. The whole energies of nature were needed to remove the cause 
of the disturbance ; and the artificial respiration was needed to perform 
the whole of the function of the lungs, until the equilibrium of the sys- 
tem was restored and nature could replace her forces in their proper sta- 
tions. The artificial inflation of the lungs should therefore be persevered 
in, although natural respiration should not be restored for a long time. 
The purification of the blood may thus be accomplished—less perfect- 
ly, itis true, than it would be accomplished by the natural respiration 
of pure air; but yet sufficiently purified to sustain life for a long time. 
It may be asked—“ how do we know that the artificial inspiration did 
any good? The child did not breathe until the fit was ended; how 
do we know but it would have ‘come to’ just as well without the 
artificial respiration ?”” The answer is obvious. Simply because we 
know that the child could not have lived so long without breathing in 
some way or other. It seems that it did not breathe, in some of the 


‘fits, for half or three-quarters of an hour, and we know that it is a phy- 


siological impossibility that life should be preserved so long without a 
change of air in the lungs—without subjecting the blood to the action 
of fresh air. 

Besides, the change of color from purple to red during the process 
of artificial inflation proves that an effect was produced upon the 
blood by the air, thus introduced into the lungs; that thus an health- 
ful agency, answering in some respects at least to that of the natural 
process of respiration, was exerted upon the circulatory system. 

We do not see why artificial respiration may not be as successfull 
employed upon adults as upon infants. We know it has been rebate 
ed as an old granny’s whim that breathing into the mouth of a person 
whose “ breath had been knocked out of the body” would restore na- 
tural respiration ; but we see no reason why precisely the same prin- 
ciples do not apply to both cases. At any rate there can be no harm 
in trying it in such cases; it might be the means of giving back to 
agonized friends one whom they had thought already in the arms of 
death. 

We feel unwilling to dismiss this case without making a remark or 
two which it naturally suggests, upon the nature and causes of fits. 

The common idea of a fit is, that it is in itself a disease, when it is 
in reality only the symptom of a disease. How often do we hear a 
conversation like the following. ‘Mr. A’s youngest child died last 
night.’ ‘Indeed! What ailed it?’ ‘Oh, fits. All their children were 


e matter. ‘ Fits’ are at once cause and effect. The truth is that 


su ject to fits, you know, when they were young.’ That is the whole 
of 
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a fit is, as we have said above, only a symptom—a spasmodic effort of 
nature to dislodge an enemy. Another truth, one, too, which parents 
and nurses ought to weigh well, is that in the case of infant’s fits, o 
rather the diseases of which fits are the symptoins, are in almost al] 
cases the result of mismanagement—generally of bad diet. If the 
whole truth upon this subject were told, if a full account were givep 
of the amount of suffering which parents inflict upon their innocent 
offspring by allowing, nay often requiring them to eat green fruit, 
rich cake, pastry, &c. &c. it would make their ears tingle. And yet 
how often a whole family of children is ‘subject’ to fits, and one 
after another they drop from the cradle into the grave, and the pa- 
rents never suspect that the cause is of their own procuring; and that 
their little ones might with correct treatment, instead of being thus 
nipped in their scarcely budding beauty, have bloomed and npened 
and finally have been gathered to their fathers, “like shocks of com 
fully ripe.” 

It seems that, even in respect to infants, the consequences of a vio- 
lation of physiological laws do not follow immediately. The convul- 
sive fits were caused by overloading the stomach the night before. 
There is no doubt of the fact, for as soon as the whole alimenta- 
ry canal was evacuated, the fits ceased. So, undoubtedly, it is often 
with fits—caused by a piece of nice cake, or a sausage, or a junk of fat 
pork, eaten perhaps, twelve, eighten or twenty-four hours before any 
symptoms of unusual illness appeared—rather, we may say, caused 
by the accumulated abuses of three or four weeks or months, and 
brought to a crisis by this last outrage. But hint the possibility of 
such a cause to the mother— Why, the child is subject to such 
turns! Besides, it has n’t eaten any thing but a little bit of bread to- 
day!” Try to reason with her—to tell her that very probably that 
piece of pickle which it ate a day or two ago has been lying undigest- 
ed in its stomaeh, irritating and inflaming its delicate coats, until na- 
ture is goaded ‘to madness, and indicates her efforts to remove the 
offending matter by spasms and convulsions and finally becomes ex- 
hausted in the ineffectual struggle, and her only answer will be—“ all 
my children were subject to just such fits.” Shall we be denounced as 
fanatics because we would instruct such ignorance ; because we would 
lead men to an acquaintance with those organic laws, an obedience to 
which will alone prevent this prodigal waste of human life ? 

A GLEANER. 





Fortucomine Facts.—A correspondent writes, “I design as soon 
as I have the leisure, to prepare an article for the Journal developing 
my experience in regard to the Graham system for the last six or 
seven years; especially its momentous bearing upon the preacher's 


eee effect upon the preaching and upon its reception by those 
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Letter from a Correspondent. 18} 


“4nD HE SHALL BLESS THY BREAD AND THY WATER, AND I WILL TAKE 
SICKNESS AWAY FROM THE MIDST OF THEE.” 

[The following testimony is valuable, in as much as it comes from the pen of one who 
has always moved, and still moves in a high circle of society ; and one who adopted 
a simple mode of living before he was urged to it by the loss of health or a broken-down 
constitution. It should have appeared earlier in the Journal, but in the press of business it 
qas laid aside and forgotten for a time.] 


Mr. CamMBELL, 

Sir,—Having been a constant reader of the Graham Journal from 
the commencement of its publication, I have observed that the testi- 
monials that have been published, have come from persons of impaired 
constitutions, or from those suffering from diseases of various kinds. 
Such happy results as they have experienced, should always be made 
public for the encouragement of those under similar circumstances. 
From neither of the above causes, however, has the adoption of the 
“Graham System” been embraced by the writer of this communica- 
tion. 

After hearing a complete course of lectures from Dr. Graham, in the 
year 1836, I was rationally convinced that I had been living in a state 
of ignorance and error for more than fifty years, as to my daily regi- 
men. I could not avoid observing I had ignorantly committed the 
greatest mistakes. Blessed with a good constitution, I was not suffer- 
ing any very apparent ill effects from living in the most sumptuous 
manner, that is to say, on the best the market produced, except inclin- 
ing to obesity, and an occasional bilious turn, which was soon removed 
by my physician and a little medicine, and so I passed on in comfort- 
able health. I do not recollect having but one severe sickness, and 
that in my youthful days. But the sentiments and views of real health 
advanced by Dr. Graham, opened a new volume of light and truth, 
worthy of every human being’s consideration. I was led to compare 
them with the laws first given by God to man in the old volume of 
Holy Writ. I could find nothing repealing those laws and obligations. 
They appear to be as binding now as then, as human nature and the 
constitution of man remain the same. Methinks there is a noble inde- 
pendence in reserving the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, and 
the fishes of the sea, and that life and good health can be well sus- 
tained without a demand for their lives. Surely there is much con- 
tained in the following text. “ And ye shall serve the Lord yourGéd, 
and he shall bless thy bread and thy water, and I will take sickness 
away from the midst of thee.” Exod. xxiii. 25. Here is the substan- 
tial food for health expressly pointed out to us. 

Thus convinced, I immediately adopted the system, and closed all 
association with coffee, tea, wine, and animal food, internally ; and 
externally applied the cold bath, crash cloth, flesh brush, rising before 
the sun, and taking more or less of the pure morning air. The con- 
sequence was, I lost my flesh and became exceedingly thin, and felt 
the want of my stimulants so much as often to ask myself anxiously, 
whether there was not some danger to be apprehended from so great 
achange.. Some of the members of my family expostulated with me 
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for making an experiment so unnecessary. But sustained by a higher 
wer, | have persevered, and happy have been the effects. I have 

d no bilious attack, no physician, and have bid adieu to all meqj- 
cine. I can walk and exercise with much less fatigue, my stren 
has increased, and I have gained in flesh; I have not had a cold the 
last winter,—and I have experienced other advantages which they alone 
can appreciate, who daily live on wheaten bread, simple puddings, 
fruits, vegetables, and cold water. 

But all I have said thus far, refers to the health of the body merely, 
The sentiments of those lectures related to the improvement of the 
intellect, tranquillity of the mind, the setting at rest that imperious in- 
quiry, “ What shall we eat, and what shall we drink,” so discredita. 
ble to us, while passing through this transitory existence, with the hope 
of escaping severe sickness and the agonies of death, and with the pros. 
pect of a blissful eternity ; these are, I think, motives sufficiently strong 
to induce to so important a change. When we look into the circle 
of our friends, how few do we see who are not laboring under some 
malady, how few in perfect health. I want the subject presented ina 
convincing, influential manner. My most positive testimony in its 
behalf can avail little, though I cannot withhold it. Nothing could in- 
duce me to return to my former mode of living. It is from principle, 
I trust, and not from caprice, to say I now enjoy superior benefits,— 
benefits I wish others to enjoy, particularly those who are walking in 
the same’ way of luxury in which I indulged. But the panacea of 
health is now presented to us, the light of truth shines brighter than 
ever on our path of life. We are inexcusable if we do not hear, that 
our bodies as well. as our souls may live. 

Go on, dear sir, and carry forward your benevolent designs. I wish 
you and = associates unbounded prosperity. I rejoice at the ex- 
istence of the Physiological Society, and the useful publications which 
are circulating. The prospect of the Convention in the city I hail 
with joy, it will be of vast advantage to the ignorant, encourage the 
timid, and confirm those already advanced in the ways of well-doing. 
If this testimony can be of any possible use to the good cause, it is at 
your service, with the request that the many errors may be corrected. 

Boston, March 26th, 1838. J. 





POPULAR IGNORANCE, THE GREATEST OBSTACLE TO MEDICAL REFORM. 


[We are more and more convinced, that before any great reform in medical practice can 
be effected, the people must become better acquainted with the laws that govern life and 
health ; and yet who will beeome teachers of this science if the physician will not? The 
following is an extract of a letter we received from a physician several weeks since, who 
has promised to give us something ere long which we may publish in the Journal at Jength. 
He has been in practice nearly ten years. } 


I have had considerable experience not only as a personal sufferer 
from the intemperate use of improper articles of food, but as a phy- 


sician, having a deep interest in the many and varied scenes of suffer- 
ing among my fellow beings for nine years past. 


‘ 
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[| sometimes feel as though I could not refrain from publishing in 
every possible way some of the results of my experience of the evils 
that are so common under my observation ; evils that secretly, and yet 
go gradually come, as to elude common observation, and that follow 
up and finally overwhelm those devoted to the fashions and pretended 
improvements of modern times as to cookery and diet. And. yet so 
§xed are the habits of mankind and so powerful is the influence of 
custom and fashion in the use of nourishment for the system, that I 
have thought it better to say nothing on this subject to my patients, or 
others. Such is the fear of starvation, such is the devotion of all the 
powers of the mind and the stomach to the business of eating, that 
even an allusion to the importance of simplicity in diet, and a disre- 

of the many improvements, as they are termed, in cookery, is 
rejected with disdain, while considerable confidence is lost by it in me 
asa man of well balanced mind and as a physician. 

Some, however, do see and feel the evil, and escape it, while ve 
many even in the midst of suffering and wretchedness that render life 
indescribably burdensome and wretched, are entirely ignerant of the 
cause, and are often the last who are willing to believe they are suffer- 
ers solely by a departure from the most natural and rational course of 
living. 

Turn their attention to the articles of diet used by the first settlers 
of our country in the vicinity of Boston, and the reply is, they were 
poor and great sufferers in this as well as in many other respects, and 
can in no sense be considered a people highly favored as are we their 
descendants. But how was it with them as to health and uniform 
cheerfulness and happiness? You will search, I think, im vain, for ev- 
idence of that sort of suffering in mind and body and nervous sys- 
tem that now so extensively overspreads our land. My father long 
used little other nourishment than bread and bean-porridge, and has 
attained the age of eighty-six years, with what in these days would be 
considered very unusual vigor and cheerfulness. Would it not be 
wisdom for all sufferers to reflect on this subject and inform themselves 
through the medium of your Journal, and see if there is not some 
plan that can be adopted by which a heart full of joy and a well bal- 
anced healthy body and mind may yet be theirs to enjoy? L. K. 


7 





TESTIMONY OF ANOTHER PHYSICIAN. 
Apollo, Armstrong Co. Pa. April 25, 1838. 
Mr. CamBELL, 


It is with the greatest pleasure I acknowledge the receipt of the 
Graham Journal regularly from its commencement. I have carefully 
perused its pages and have found each number to contain something 
new and of great importance to the human family. [am induced:to 
say that it is the most useful family Journal published. It is in every 
respect well calculated to forward that noble cause for which it is de- 
signed, and to correct the enormous errors in diet that have for centu- 
ries been slaying its thousands. I am convinced both from experience 
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and observation that most if not all diseases arise from this one great 
source, viz: a violation of the rules of a correct regimen. Could the 
millions who have been hurried to an untimely grave, rise, they would 
speak volumes in favor of this assertion. And how often is the physi. 
cian called upon by his patient to witness those very discouraging facts, 
But I rejoice that a change has taken place, and I trust that the time 
is not far distant when a general reformation will be brought about, 
Then and then only will the many who at this time disapprove the 
new course, be able justly to estimate the labor of Mr. Graham and 
other benefactors who are so zealously engaged in promoting the wel. 
fare of the afflicted human family. I wish you success in your very 
laudable enterprise ; do not be discouraged, though you may have some 
gloomy moments to pass through, yet you will have many real enjoy. 
ments. Continue your proclamations to the world until you have con. 
vinced her inhabitants of their errors, and brought them to a know. 
edge of those things which will promote their physical, intellectual and 
moral welfare. I am, Sir, with much respect, yours, &c. 
Wm. Brown. 





ST. ANTHONY’S FIRE. 


Several weeks ago, we received a communication from a Rhode 
island correspondent, (see page 76,) in which he expressed a wish to 
“ see something in our paper developing the causes and proper treat- 
ment of the erysipelas, or St. Anthony’s Fire.” The writer complains 
that “ often, when urging upon invalids those dietetic principles to 
which I have adhered for the last ten years, I have been constantly 
met with the .objection, ‘It will do well enough for you, but I have 
this humor, and the doctors have said that my case forms an excep- 
tion to the general rule.’ I must confess I was much surprised to 
hear Dr. Mussey’s name recently quoted in support of such a senti- 
‘ment. ’ 

Now we have the most positive evidence that Dr. Mussey believes 
no such thing,.and moreover, we know, from direct communication 
with him, that he regards “a vegetable regimen as one of the most 
effectual means of eradicating that form of disease.” He assures us, 
that he “ would as soon think of ‘subduing the conflagration of a city 
by pouring tar into the flames, as of extinguishing St. Anthony’s fire 
by stimulant meats and drinks and condiments.” We fear that ap- 

tite has inflamed these patients, not only in the use of their reason 
ing faculties, but also in the due exercise of their memories. 

‘The reader, by referring to pages 90—94 and 140, will find articles 
treating more or jess upon diseases of the skin,—but which do not 
perheps fully meet the wishes of our correspondent. The columns of 
the Journal are still open for communications throwing further light 


on this subject. 


Medical men who write for the press confine their communications almost exclusively to 
medical journals, consequently they are read by few besides members of the profession. 
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(185) 
- MEETING OF THE AMERICAN LYCEUM AT HARTFORD, CONN, 


Hartford, May 19, 1838. 
Mr. CaMBELL, 

When I learned from the Graham Journal that the American Phys- 
iological Society had appointed delegates to the American Lyceum to 
meet in our city, on the 15th inst. and that Mr. Graham was one of 
those delegates, I was much gratified, because I was confident that his 
presence at the Lyceum would both give interest to the proceedings of 
that institution, afd serve greatly to remove the prejudice existing in 
this city, as elsewhere, against him. I am happy to inform you that I 
have not been disappointed in my expectations. The result has ex- 
ceeded even my hopes. Mr. Graham arrived in Hartford and made his 
appearance in the National Lyceum on the afternoon of the 15th. 
His reception was of a character too obvious to be questionable. A 
manifest prejudice pervaded the minds of nearly all present, and in 
some, that prejudice was deep and powerful. He had not been in the 
Lyceum long, however, before a question came up which was so much 
a part of his own great enterprize, he could not help but feel a deep and 
lively interest in it—viz: ‘‘ What can be done by way of embellishing 
our towns and villages which will conduce to the intellectual and mor- 
al improvement of the people?” It had been expected that Mr. Hill- 
house of New Haven would come prepared to discuss this interesting 
question very fully. But he was not present, and it was proposed by 
some, to defer the consideration of the subject, as there was probably 
no one present prepared to speak on it. Your delegate, Dr. Alcott, 
however, who is always ready to every good work, urged the immedi- 
ate discussion of the question, and said he doubted not that there were 
several present who were competent to do justice to the subject, and 
added, that merely for the sake of breaking the ice and opening the 
way for others, he would make a few remarks. He was followed by 
Professor Cunningham, of Lafayette College, Penn., who spoke briefly 
but very pertinently on the subject. 

After him Mr. Graham arose. All eyes were instantly fastened upon 
him, with the earnest gaze of strong curiosity. He was evidently much 
embarrassed and spake in a hurried and somewhat vehement manner, 
and did not exhibit that self-possession and composure which are ex- 
pected from one who has spoken so much in public. But none could 
resist the conviction that he was master of his subject if he was not of 
his own sensibilities ; and he had not spoken fifteen minutes before he 
had, by the philosophical accuracy and comprehensiveness of his prin- 
ciples, the soundness of his reasoning, and the power of his eloquence 
awakened a deep and general interest in the breasts of his hearers, 
so that when he paused to apologize for occupying so much time, the 
cry burst simultaneously from a number of gentlemen, “go on! go on!” 
and it is an interesting fact, that one of these is a professional gentle- 
man, who in one of his publications not many months since, spoke of 
Mr. Graham with great severity. Indeed it rarely falls to the lot of any 
man to achieve so sudden and so complete a conquest over human 
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prejudice, and to extort from distrustful bosoms such a spontaneous 
burst of admiration. The interest which the speaker felt in his sub. 
ject, was communicated to all present, and immediately after he had 
closed his remarks, a committee, consisting of Dr. Alcott, Mr. Graham, 
and Mr. Brace of our city, was appointed to digest and bring forward 
a report on the subject, during the session of the Lyceum. From this 
moment Mr. Graham had no more prejudice to combat with in the 
Lyceum, but was received into the full and cordial confidence of all 
the members ; and it is perhaps not going too far to say, that thence. 
forward, during the whole session, no member exercised a more com- 
manding influence than he. As one evidence of this, I will state, that 
the next day after Mr. Graham had made his first speech, the question 
came up as to the propriety of introducing the monitorial system into 
the primary schools. Some two years ago, this same Lyceum had de. 
cided in the affirmative of this question. On this occasion Mr. Gr- 
ham took the negative side of the question, and spoke with great force 
and eloquence for twenty-five or thirty minutes, and not a word was 


said in support of the other side, and the vote was at once taken and” 


carried in the negative. When this was done, gentlemen began to 
wake up with surprise, as from a trance, and to express their aston- 
ishment at what had been done ; and to request that the vote might 
be reconsidered. Mr. Graham promptly seconded the motion for re- 
consideration, and said he was himself surprised at the promptness 
with which the question had been disposed of. The vote was recon- 
sidered, and the question was referred to the next session of the 
Lyceum. 

The report on the embellishment of towns and villages, was brought 
forward and read by Dr. Alcott, and listened to with much interest. 
It was an excellent report, and it is hoped that it will soon appear in 
print in some form or other. 

On Thursday, the 17th, at about twelve o’clock, M., the Lyceum 
adjourned sine die, and on Thursday evening, in accordance with 
public notice, Mr. Graham gave a Biblical lecture in the Free Church 
of our city, to a full and attentive audience. He was much urged to 
address a meeting of the young men of the city, but said his other en- 
gagements would not allow of it. He also, for the same reasons, de- 
clined accepting our pressing invitation to stay and give us a course 
of his lectures. We hope, however, it will not be long before he will 
be able to comply with our wishes ; and we are confident that when 
he does come, his lectures will be well attended. 

At any rate, we are glad of what we have got, and we thank the 
American Physiological Society for sending Dr. Alcott and Mr. Gra- 
ham to our city ; and, without intending any invidious comparison, | 
give it as my opinion, that no members of the Lyceum rendered them- 
selves more useful, or did more honor to the society that sent them, 
than the delegates of the American Physiological Society. 


With sincere and ardent desire for the success of your Society, om | 


of your valuable Journal, I am yours truly, 
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Popular Poison—Tobacco-Ealing, &c. 187 


PoruLar Porson.—When pure ardent spirits are taken into the 
stomach, they cause irritation, which is evinced by warmth and pain 
experienced in that organ ; and next, inflammation of the delicate coats 
of this part, and sometimes gangrenes. They act in the same manner 
as poisons. Besides the local injury they produce, they act on the 
nerves of the stomach, which run to the brain, and if taken in large 
quantities, cause insensibility, stupor, irregular convulsive action, diffi- 
culty of breathing, profound sleep, and often sudden death. The ha- 
bitual use of ardent spirits causes a slow inflammation of the stomach 
and liver, which proceeds steadily, but is often undiscovered till too 
jate for relief.—London Med. Surgical Journal. 

It has become quite “popular” to speak of alcohol as a poison. 
When the people awake to the subject, and properly appreciate the 

nicious effects of tea and coffee upon the human system, then our 

ical and Surgical Journals will rank these among the “ Popular 
Poisons.” —Ep. 





Tue Fittuiness or Topacco-eatinc.—The New York Evangelist 
says, that families in New York feel unwilling to accommodate clergy- 
men at the anniversaries, because of their tobacco habits. Quite a 
hint this to the few clergymen among us who are addicted to this 
foolish vice. But to obviate all difficulty in the minds of the New 
Yorkers, let every minister, as he records his name on the register 
usually kept, make some sign whether he deals in this article or not; 
and let families who propose to entertain, say whether they can re- 
ceive a tobacconist or not.—N. H. Observer. 

The filthiness of tobacco-eating begins to be appreciated, if the poi- 
sonous effects and the immoral tendency of the habit is not fully real-. 
ized. How a man, who uses tobacco in any form, can desecrate the 
pulpit, or profess to be a teacher of Christian purity, we cannot un~ 
derstand !—Ep. 





Barsarovus Neciect or THE INsane.—We understand that in 161 
towns in New Hampshire, in which the population was 103,569, there 
were 312 maniacs—and most of these wretched creatures are confined 
indungeons or cages, or loaded with chains, to the deep disgrace of 
that otherwise civilized state. 





Rerormation at Srxty.—The Library of Health for May, amon 
other interesting articles, has a communication from Mrs. Elizabet 
Randall, narrating facts and incidents highly valuable. We have the 
article partly in type, and designed it for this No., but to make room 
for some account of the proceedings of Convention, are obliged to 
postpone it another fortnight. 





Another communication from ‘ Pee Po’ is received, but it came too. 
late for this number. 
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AMERICAN HEALTH CONVENTION. 


The American Health Convention assembled on Wednesday, May 30th, 1838, at the 
Marlboro’ Chapel, and were organized by appointing 


Amasa Waxker, of Boston, President. 

Morton Eppy, of Bridgewater, © 

E. Hare, Jr.  ‘* Haverhiil, 

Jno. Benson, ‘‘ Boston, Vice 

Hiram A. Morse, Holliston, Presidents. 
Jostan Cuarin, Providence, } 

Joun Kirton, of Boston, 

Ww. Bassett, of Lynn, } secretaries 
Henry H. Brown, W. Randolph, Vt. 


The meeting was opened by an address to the Throne of Grace, from Rev. L. Ives Hoad- 
ley, of Charlestown. 

Rev. Mr. Fitch, of Boston, and Professor Mussey, of Dartmouth College, addressed the 
Convention on the following resolution, viz. 

Resolved, That to all persons in health the exclusive use of a diet consisting of farip. 
aceous vegetables and fruits, with the addition of milk at certain ages and in certain cj. 
cumstances, if entered upon properly, and gradually, is not only safe but preferable to 
other; and that to many persons afilicted with eruptive diseases, cancer, consumption, &, 
it is indispensable and affords the only hope of a permanent cure. 

Dr. W. A. Alcott, of Boston, offered the following resolution, which was seconded by 
Rev. Mr. Hoadley, and supported by addresses from both. 

Resolved, That we view with gratitude to Almighty God, the formation of Physio. 
logical and Health Societies in this country; and that their efforts to promote knowledg 
and health by means of lectures, tracts, periodicals, infirmaries, &c. deserve the serious at- 
tention and vigorous support of the entire community. 

The following resolution was offered and ably sustained by Mr. Graham. 

Resolved, That a knowledge of the human constitution and of its laws and relations is 
of vital importance to the cause of sound morality and true religion. 

The following resolution was offered by Morton. Eddy, of Bridgewater, and seconded by 
Dr. Mussey, with remarks. 

Resolved, that we view with deep regret the waste of human life from an abuse of 
medicine, through learned and unlearned quackery; and that nothing will so soon arrest the 
progress of this alarming evil, as a correct knowledge of the science of human life. 

Rev. Mr. Phelps then communicated a very interesting letter received from Willian 
Goodale, of Utica, New York, expressing his regret at being unable to attend the Conven- 
tion, and his cordial approbation of its objects. 

The Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of Boston, then offered the following resolution and supported 
the same with many eloquent remarks. 

Resolved, That in view of the intellectual and moral benefits to be derived from the 
diffusion of popular information on anatomy , physiology and hygeine, we look forward with 
much satisfaction to the day when this class of studies will be introduced into all our colleges 
and schools. 

The resolution was seconded by Rev. Mr. Muzzy, of Cambridgeport, and Rev. Mr. 
Tenny, of the Teacher’s Seminary, Maine, and Hon. Mr. Sprague, of Duxbury, all of 
whom made many appropriate remarks. 

Resolved, that the general impression that there must be just such an amount of physi- 
cal suffering in the world, be the mode of living what it may, is the offspring of gross and 
culpable ignorance, and a practical denial of the established laws and goodness of the Cre- 
ator. 

Remarks were made on this resolution by the President of the Convention, and by Rev. 
Mr. Pierpont, Mr. Mellen, Rev. Mr. Sparrell, of England, William Earl, of Leicester, 
Mr. Morton, of Plymouth, Mr. Mason, of Bangor, and Mr. Freeman Walker, of North 
Brookfield. 

A resolution was then adopted that the proceedings of the Convention should be publish 
ed and the Convention was dissolved. 

A very respectable audience was constantly in attendance, and appeared throughout 
deeply interested during a session of five hours. 
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American Physiological Society—Case of Dyspepsy. 189 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


This Society met on Thursday morning, May 31, at the Marlboro’ Chapel, and organ- 
ized the meeting by choosing officers for the ensuing year. ‘The meeting was opened by a 
very appropriate prayer from the Rev. Mr. Perry, of Bradford. 

After the choice of officers and the transaction of the usual local business of the Society, 
Mr. Walker brought forward and sustained the following resolution, and was followed in 
his remarks by Mr. Graham. 

Resolved, Tha. it is of great importance that health ‘societies be formed in every town 
in our land, and that we will use our best endeavors to effect the formation of such socie- 
ties in every place in which we have any influence. 

Dr. Alcott, Mr. Tenny, Gorham, Me. Col. Benson and Rev. Mr. Kimball, of Boston, 
Rev. Mr. Muzzy, of Cambridgeport, Mr. Mason, of Bangor, and Mr. Bird, of East Wal- 

, addressed the Convention on the following resolution. 
Resolved, that a knowledge of the physical and organic laws would be of incalculable ad- 
eto persons in every relation of life, particularly to parents, professional men, mis- 
sionaries, teachers and legislators. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Graham. 

Resolved, That a correct understanding of the laws of health and the science of phy- 
siology would effectually promote the agricultural and horticultural interests of the commu- 


"The following resolution was adopted without remarks. 

Resolved, that a knowledge of the human structure, shows that there is no good reason 
why mankind should die, as a vast majority of them do, an unnatural, rather than a na- 
tural death. 

The result of the first Health Convention, thus far, has been cheering to the hearts of all 
such as have had their attention and interest awakened to the cause of physical and moral 
reform. We hope soon to see the proceedings of the Convention and the Second Annual 
Report of the Physiological Society printed and circulated widely in the community; our 
readers must therefore pardon us for the meagre sketch given above. 





AN OBSTINATE CASE OF DYSPEPSY, WITH ITS TRAIN OF HORRORS. 
Communicated for the Graham Journal &c. 


Mr. Camsexi—Should you think the following story worth an insertion in your use- 
fal Journal you are at liberty to publish it. 

Ihave always flattered myself that naturally I possessed a good constitution, and this 
being the only legacy to which I had any claims to heirship, I became early impressed 
with the importance of forming industrious habits. Until within a few years I was chiefly 
ecupied in agricultural pursuits, and while thus employed I enjoyed uninterrupted health; 
but when that mode of life was exchanged for one more sedentary I experienced a corres- 
pending change in the condition of my health, which has resulted in a series of difficulties 
which I never expect wholly to eradicate from my system. 

In the autumn of 1835, 1 began to feel unusual sensations about the region of the sto- 
mach, which soon affected the head, producing languor, stupidity, and a dislike to motion, 
never before felt. I could not account for these unnatural feelings, and being distrustful of 
the medical faculty in general I obtained some ‘‘ patent medicine’’ that the papers blazon- 
ed forth in conspicuous advertisements as a grand specific for ‘* purifying the blood’’—a 
great cure all, striking at the root of all diseases, etc. Pardon the digression while J just 
remark, that there never was an age or a country so grossly abused by this impos- 
tures of quack medicines as the present time and the people of this country. Princely 
fortune have been amassed by the sale of these noxious poisons; few individuals for the 
last two years have contributed more than myself to support these vile impositions! The 
fact I confess with feelings of mortification; but to return to the subject. 

With occasional blood-letting, purgatives, emetics, &c. I managed to keep along with 
what was then supposed a tolerable degree of health, till the spring of 1837, when | was 
obliged to give up business and take to my chamber. I then applied to a physician; fol- 
lowed his riptions; obtained a partial relief; but was soon reduced lower than ever. 
At this time I began to experience the most indescribable sensations; my appetite was 
capricious, and at times craving ; I could not take a morsel of food without causing the 
greatest agony. I was constantly troubled with cold extremities, cold chills, cold and clam- 


& 
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my perspiration with frightful dreams and disturbed sleep during the night; pains in the 
head, back and sides attended with a hard expectorating cough, numbness of the limbs 
amounting almost to a paralysis, dimness of vision with extreme vertigo and sense of spd. 
denly falling as I would walk the chamber—palpitation of the heart; and at times a cold. 
ness about the head, as if ice water was poured upon the part, would usher in a paroxysq 
of all these feelings. 

Every thing which I swallowed even to cold water would turn acid upon the stomach, 
I was ignorant of the real cause of my complaint. Having heard of the dyspepsia, I al, 
ways supposed it more of an imaginary than real disease ; I supposed my sufferings indicat. 
ed something far more formidable. I pressed my physician to tell me the character of 
disease, but he was too wise ; I urged him to do something for my relief; indeed he did d 
much, but instead of being relieved I continued to decline, and my symptoms became mor 
and more aggravated until my existence became a-burden. My days were passed in lap. 
guor and listlessness, and my nights in restless tossings. Medicine had done its work; 
nervous system was completely prostrated, and the tone of my system broken down, | 
was losing strength and becoming more and more emaciated daily ; I could see nothing in 
prospect but a premature grave. To this event I endeavored to reconcile myself, but my 
feelings became extremely irritable, and | lost all control over them, and it was impossible 
to fix the attention on any subject whatever. 

Thus passed the spring and summer of 1837. It is almost impossible for me to conceive 
a more wretched existence during the most part of this period. Several physicians had 
tried all the highly extolled pills and panaceas of the day, and were satisfied that I could 
obtain no relief from such a source. I had lost seventy pounds in weight, my voice begins 
to fail, and the little that I could talk was attended with great difficulty. At times, a pre 
sure upon my chest, or a sense of immediate suffocation, was followed by laborious respi 
ration, and a kind of fainting, sinking, deathly feeling pervading the whole system. 
pulse was down to fifty per minute, and at times no perceptible motion could be felt in the 
wrist. About four months after I was taken down, a friend put into my hands Professor 
Hitchcock’s Lectures to the students of Amherst college. Not many of these invaluable 
lectures were perused, before I became convinced that an aggravated and protracted dy» 
pepsy, with all its horrors, was fastened upon me. I was also satisfied that my digestive 
organs were nearly destroyed by medicine, that my stomach had nearly lost all power of 
action ; and that all the purgatives, emetics, and stimulants that had been given me, only 
tended to weaken and debilitate. J was convinced also, that my diet had been wrong, and 
I abandoned medicine, animal food, and tea, adopted the plan of living prescribed in thos 
lectures for a confirmed dyspeptic, viz. a vegetable diet. I obtained a partial relief from 
this course, but my stomach was so far gone and the system so much exhausted, that I did 
not rapidly recover by these means. As a last resort in my own mind, I went to Clarendoa 
Springs, and there passed five weeks. It was said, that | was too late in the season to be 
benefited by the waters. I left there in company with a brother and sister who came to 
convey me to their residence, about ninety miles north of that place, expecting ina few 
weeks or months at most, that death would close the scene. . 

On the last day of October, we passed through Hanover, and called on the venerable 
Dr. Muzzey, who told me there was yet a chance for me to recover,—that although I had 
taken the right steps in part, by confining myself to a vegetable diet, yet that I must con- 
fine myself strictly to a more simple diet. I had a few weeks previous to this, subscribed 
for the Graham Journal, and there noticed some remarkable recoveries by dieting. Ire 
solved to make one faithful trial, sensible that nothing else would help me. I restricted 
myself to one gill of milk, diluted with as much water and boiled together, and four ounces 
of bread made of the unbolted wheat meal, wet with cold water and baked, in thin cakes. 
I ate this quantity three times in the twenty-four hours,—nothing between meals—ate ny 
meals at stated times, and cold ; and took nothing warm into the stomach. 

In my brother’s family I received the best of care and attention, and the most kind soli- 
citude for my recovery was manifested by all my friends. The flesh brush or a rough 
galted cloth was thoroughly applied to the whole surface for about half an hour each mor 
ing and evening ; I was carried ont whenever the weather was favorable. In about sit 
weeks from the commencement of this strict regimen, I felt that a change in the tone of my 
stomach was taking place, and in three weeks more I took a seat in the stage and returned 
to this place, a distance of eighty miles, in twelve hours, and have gradually continued 
gain since. I have increased twenty-four pounds in weight during the last eight weeks, 
and though far from being as well as I once was, I flatter myself that I am making about 
as smart progress in the good graces of the goddess of health as most old bachelors whos 
affections have been chilled by the frosts of thirty-eight winters. 
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And now, Mr. Editor, as experience is said to be the best instructer, [ would speak 
from experience, and from a painfu! experience too. If you have any dyspeptic readers, 
who have not adopted the vegetable plan, I would say to them, Beware, beware! I feel 
that I have learned a lesson by which I hope to profit hereafter. It is the nature of this 
disease to invert the regular economy of both body and mind. Can any evil in this world 
be worse than constant bad health? How melancholy is the state of that person who is 
daily beset with an attending physician continually dealing out his nostrams. In my hum- 
ble opinion, the only means of cure for the dyspeptic, lie in a total abstinence from every 
species of stimulating meats and drinks, and from every thing that bears any analogy to 
them, such as tea, coffee, and all other narcotics. The improper and extravagant use of 
these articles being the chief cause of this complaint, it follows that no recovery can be 
perfect until they are in toto discontinued. Whenever we perceive the insidious approaches 
ofthis protean malady, we should so regulate our diet as to overcome it in its earliest 
stages, before it has fastened upon us like an incubus, paralizing all our faculties, poisoning 
the very springs of life, and sapping the fountain of every enjoyment. The prevention is 
much easier than the cure. I believe that man is the author of his own troubles, whether 
physical, moral or intellectual ; the whole scheme of his animal economy is arranged in 
harmony with the first principles of his nature, so that enjoyment flows upon the individual 
when his conduct is in conformity with them, and evil overtakes him when he departs from 


Could we but understand and obey the laws of our awn nature and live agreeably to their 
simple requirements, pain, sickness and premature death would be unknown to us, and we 
should pass through the various stages of life, from infancy to extreme old age, in the nata- 
ral and full enjoyment of all our faculties, and at last by gradual exhaustion sink insensibly 
into the grave, without an agony, without a pain. But the natural laws by which we are 

werned and regulated are universal, invariable and unbending. Obedience to each law 
is attended with its own reward, and disobedience with its own punishment. Those who 
obey reap the reward of health and vigor of body and buoyancy of mind ; those who diso- 
bey are punished with languor, sickness and death. How important it is, then, that we 
should study into and understand better our own natures. We see that man is an organiz- 
ed being, and subject to the control of an organic law, which he can never violate with 
impunity ; every violation carries in itself its own punishment. It matters not what may 
be the cause of this violation, the effect is the same. A man may be in pursuit of the 
most laudable object, or in the performance of the most meritorious act, when he infringes 
upon the organic laws of his own nature, but the penalty he cannot escape—suffer he must. 
An instance of this kind now occurs to mind ; the lamentable fate of that young, brilliant 
genius and scholar, Kirke White, who fell a victim to his own inordinate ambition for 
stady. 

The external creation appears to be wisely and benevolently adapted to the condition of 
man, and all who desire to enjoy the pleasures of a sound and vigorous body, together with 
awell balanced mind, must expend in exercise and labor that amount of energy which the 
Creator has infused into his corporeal organs, and be governed by the strict rules of tem- 
perance in eating and drinking. 

I repeat, that the penalty for neglect is debility, mental and bodily,—imperfect digestion, 
disturbed sleep, ruined health, and, if carried to a certain length, death. If society would 
only recognize and obey these plain and simple precepts of nature, what a vast amount of 
haman suffering would be daily and hourly avoided. The penalties serve to provide mo- 
tives for obedience to these laws, and whenever they are fully recognized and the conse- 
quences are discovered to be inevitable, men will no longer shun labor as ignominious, or 
plain living as a disparagement, but will resort to both, as a source of pleasure, as well as 
to avoid the consequences inflicted on those who neglect them. a“ 

J. W. CorsuRw, 
Charlestown, MW. H. April 4th, 1838. 


Note. The writer of the foregoing interesting narrative adds in a note, “should you deem 
‘oing communication worth publishing, make such corrections as you deem necessary and I 
shall be satisfied ; or if you discard it altogether I shall not complain. I am totally unaccustomed 
to writing for the. press.—It is only a plain statement of facts—an unvarnished tale, to which I took 
the liberty to annex my own opinion and views connected with the subject. — I rejoice that I am 
in a fair way of recovery, and shall ever be ready to add my feeble testimony in favor of the prin— 
tiples you are so faithfully endeavoring to disseminate. Respectiully Yours, &c. 
Arrix 4, 1838. J. W. C. 
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SECOND EDITION—already !! 


Just OUT OF PRESS, THE SECOND EDITION OF 
Dr ALcottT’s NEW WORK, 
THE 


YOUNG HOUSE-KEEPER, 


OR 
THOUGHTS ON FOOD AND COOKERY. 
BY WM. A. ALCOTT, 


Author — e Yogas Wife, the Young Mother, House 
I Live Young Man’s Guide, and Editor of 
Mie Libeasy of Health. 

The grand object of this work is, to promote phys- 
ical and moral! education. In this view it aims to ren- 
der the maternal house-keeper intelligent rather than 
mechanical. It treats of most of the various kinds of 
food, both animal and vegetable, in common use, and 
of the most simple and rational modes of preparing 
them. And in presenting what are claimed to be im- 
proved views or modes of cookery, it gives reasons why 
they are so. It shows that a large amount of time now 
devoted to the preparation of food and drink, is worse 
than wasted, and that this time ought to be and must 
be red d, and applied by the house-keeper,herself 
to the physical, moral and social improvement of her 
family. It is believed that this Manual will save at 
least one hundred dollars a year to every large family, 
which may be devoted to other and nobler purposes 
than mere eating and drinking. 

It includes the Dignity of House-keeping ; first prin- 
ciples of the {H ase, Keeper; Having a Plan ; Keep- 
ing aod Mavis of Keeping a Journal: Nature, Character 





eparing the sprincipal kinds of food pro- 
as wheat, rye, 
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there are from ten to fwoaty cha asters s from ten to 
a chapters on Fruits, &c. the modes of pre- 
paring of using them as food ; evene chapterg on 
milk, butter, cheese, eggs, flesh anc fish ; the customs 
and fashions of cookery as it heen and now is: 
estimates on t 





families ; Cooking 


as it menté, ; how to begin the work of refurm in 

4 er ak a fer preparing food, es- 
pecial les and fruit, on rational and simple 
princi 


on with covers otter | important subjects. 
LIGHT. 
1 Cornhill. Boston 
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Notices, §-c. 


PROPOSALS 


For publishing by subscription Grotem’e complete 
work on the Science of Human Life. Comprising hig 
Lectures on Anatom mys » Physiology, Pathology 
oy, (or intellectnal and moral physiolosy: 

Diet and general Regimen. 

It is now about seven years since Mr Graham 
to deliver these lectures in public, pad — 
whole time, as for many years before 
gently and laboriously devoted himselt tc to every a 14 
research and investigation, by which he sw 
could be enabled to ponder the great werk | a 
more perfect. He has long been ve +7 
lectures to the world ina printed form, a he o ge 
erto held back, from an intense desire that ‘overy te 
should be done which it is in his power to de, 
his work “fit for all nations and all ages of the » ae 
He has had an opportunity to test his principles bya 
very. extensive experiment for many years sand a 
results have fully demonstrated the corre 
conclusions. ‘And now he feels that he i is pre 
give the world as perfect a work as he will | 
ever be able to, and therefure he now comes fi 
with his proposals for pablishing. 


CONDITIONS. 


I The work will be printee on good paper and 
type and comprised in two, volumes, large Smo 
if. ch vol. will contain at least 400 and 
such cuts or plates as the prose illustration — the an- 
atomical and physiological portion of the work 
he price of the wom neatly bound in 
will be three dollars, or one dollar and fifty cents 


each volume. 
Boston, Aprit 4, 18%, 
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ton Street, Bostox,—Davin Cameeti, Publisher aad 
Editor, to whom all letters and communications must 
be addressed, 

Texms, OnE ay in advance, ONE DOLLAR AND 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in six months, or ONE 
AND FIFTY CENTs atthe close of the year. 

Acgnts, who become responsible for five copie, 
are allowed the sixth copy gratis. Postage the same 
as for a Newspaper 

The second year of the Journal will make a Vol 
of 400 pages 


New Subscribers can be furnished with all the sum 


bers of this volume. 
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